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For Friends’ Review. 
LUTHER AND HIS INFLUENCE. 


BY JOSEPH THOMAS, M. D. 


(Concluded from page 499.) 


man may be, he cannot wholly escape the 
weaknesses inherent in humanity. Nor can 


he help being influenced by the spirit of his | 
age. It is neceggary to keep these obvious | 
truths constantly in view, if we would form 
a just estimate of the character and influence | 


of a man like Luther. We have already 
seen how slowly his mind was emancipated 
from that reverence and awe which the im- 


posing prestige of the Roman Charch, accv- | 


mulating for a thousand years, was calcu- 
lated to inspire. To the end of his life he 
appears never to have fully understood how 


completely the new dispensation modified | 


the laws and institutions of the old. When 
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Philip the landgrave of Hesse, wished to 
obtain from the leading Reformers permis- 
sion to marry a second wife, while his first 
was still living, Luther was involved in 
great perplexity. He had said, (in 1524,) 
“T own I cannot set myself in opposition to 
men marrying several wives, or assert that 
such @ course is repugnant to the Holy 
Scriptures.” After long deliberation, the 
Reformers at Wittenberg reluctantly gave a 
sort of half consent, that the landgrave 
should take another wife. In their commu- 
nication to that prince, after exhorting him 
to consider seriously the scandal which such 
a proceeding might bring u a the Protes- 
tant Church, they concluded in the following 


words, “If, however, your Highness is ab- 
‘solutely determined on marrying a second 
| wife, we are of opinion that it ought to be 
| done secretly.” 


his was signed by Luther, 
Melanchthon, Bucer and several others. But 
the landgrave presuming on his position as 
prince, took very little pains to conceal] the 
The Reformers saw, when it was 
too late, that they had made a great, a fatal 
mistake. But the bitter waters had been 


| poured out, and none could gather them up 
| again. 


This circumstance has led some per- 
sons to affirm that the teachings of Luther 
tended to produce looseness of morals among 


|the Protestants of Germany. There does 
Yet, however gifted, however great, any | 


not appear to be any just ground for such an 


_eecusation, unless it be that in the ferment 


which necessarily attends every great revo- 
lution, some impure elements are, in the 
very nature of things, stirred up and brought 
to the surface. So in the draining of a pes- 
tilential marsh, the first effect of drawing off 
the waters, is to bring the long concealed 
impurities into open day, and it may be, to 
poison, for a time, the surrounding atmos- 
phere more than would have taken place, if 


| the surface-water had been allowed to re- 


main, and interpose a barrier between the 

air above and the poisonous filth below. 
Had Luther refused his consent to the 

landgrave’s taking a second wife, there is 
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not the slightest reason to believe that it 
would have restrained him from the act he 
contemplated, the only advantage of such 
refusal would have been the clearing of the 
character of the great Reformer from. the re- 
proach which now rests upon it. Luther 
sincerely desired to do that which should 
bring the least scandal to the Protestant 
Church. The very liberality of his mind, 
which placed bim in advance of all the 
other Reformers, in regard to toleration, 
made him averse to imposing too stringent 
laws upon those, who, had they remained 
under the rule of the Roman Church, could 
at least have cherished the hope of obtaining 
a special indulgence or dispensation from the 
Pope. He could not, consistently with his 
own teaching, pronounce polygamy a posi- 
tive sin, though he clearly saw its pernicious 
tendency, and was perfectly aware that it 
was discountenanced both by teaching and 
by example, among the early Christians. His 
great mistake was in clinging to the teach- 
ings of the Old Testament, even when these 
were clearly repugnant to the teachings of 
Christ. 

When a nation has long been bound 
hand and foot, so to speak, by severe and 
oppressive laws, and only such changes and 
relaxations are made as justice absolutely 
demands, there will always be some who 
will abuse their new found liberty and run 
it into li¢ense. But this furnishes no good 
argument against a just liberty, but rather 
against the previous tyranny which rendered 
men unfit to enjoy a just liberty. Ifthe 
Protestants at first ran into some excesses, | the errors of notoriously false and wicked 
from which the Roman Catholics are free, | men, and the-comparatively slight errors, (if 
we must not forget to give Luther and his| errors at all,) of men like Zuinglius. of pure 
associates credit for producing a great refor-;lives and acknowledged worth. But this 
mation in the Roman Church itself. Roman | also was the weakness of the age. Although 

- Catholics had been inveighing against the| the great Reformer held, that no physical 
corruptions of the Papal court from before | violence or compulsion was to be used in 
the time of Dante down to the time of Lu-/| regard to matters of opinion or faith, and in 
ther; but the Papal hierarchy had been/|this he was far in advance of his age, he yet 
steadily becoming more and more corrupt|attached an immense importance to some 
during all that period. The queen of the| points which a large majority of Christians, 
seven hills felt no apprehension from those | at the present time, are agreed in regarding 
who feared to separate themselves from her. | as non-essentials. 

She could afford to smile at a zeal which; It is one among many striking proofs of 
left her power unimpaired. But when a Re-| the limitations and weakness of the buman 
former arose who absolutely denied her|mind, that the great and good men who 
authority, and sought to wrest the sceptre | were leaders in the Reformation, whose one 
from her hand, she felt she must gird her-| aim seemed to be the restoration of primitive 
self for a life and death struggle. As the| Christianity, should have so slowly, and 
owner of a heavily laden ship, tossed on a| with such difficulty discovered what seem 
tempestuous sea, which threatens at every | to us now the evident and essential truths 
moment to engulf her with all her cargo, is | of our holy religion. Though they professed 
only too glad if he can save himself and his| Christianity, they appeared always to have 
vessel by throwing overboard half his treas-| recourse to the Old Testament for examples 
ure; so Rome in the hour of her deadly | for their conduct. The New Testament was 
peril, consented to cast off from her the most |to be consulted for doctrine and for faith, 
glaring of her abominations; for she could | but not for practice. Calvin, whose whole 


only hope to contend successfully with Prot. 
estantism, by preserving at least an out. 
ward show of sanctity. Let me not be mig. 
understood. I am far from wishing to inti- 
mate that there were not throughout Europe 
among the Catholic clergy, many men of the 
sincerest zeal and purest lives. But whoever 
will take the trouble to study, thoroughly 
and impartially, the history of the Papacy 
three or four hundred years ago, will not 
fail to reach the conclusion that the partial 
reform which took place at Rome in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was 
simply the result of necessity, and the credit 
of it is clearly due to the alarm Reformers, 
or in other words, to the alarm excited by 
the progress of the Reformation. 

It has been urged as a great reproach 
against Luther, that as a controversialist, he 
was so violent and abusive towards his op. 
ponents. But this fault is palliated by the 
fact that such was the almost universal 
usage of that age; and still more by the 
consideration that, surrounded by subtle, un- 
scrupulous and powerful enemies, he was 
contendiug, (as he believed,) for the most 
vital interests of religion and of our common 
humanity. In this desperate life-and-death 
struggle with Satan and his adherents, the 
Reformer had not time to pause and con- 
sider whether his blows were gracefully de- 
livered, or were always exactly proportioned 
to the evils to be overcome. 

Another more serious and, as it seems to 
me, more just reproach against Luther, is 
that he made very little distinction between 
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spirit and character might seem to belong to 
the old dispensation, resembled Elijah in his 
veal against the priests of Baal. We can 
scarcely find in the history of the world, a 
more remarkable example of pure, unselfish 
devotion to what he believed to be right, 
than the Genevese Reformer. But, as al- 
ready intimated, he seems to have derived 
very little of his spirit or of his practice from 
the New Testament. Yet, in one respect, 
he was decidedly in advance of Luther. He 
realized that the Christian Church must be- 
fore everything else be pure. ‘‘ First pure, 
then peaceable, ete.” He refused to admit 
men of impure lives—however high their 
position might be—to the communion table. 
And for this cause he was compelled to fly 
from the city of his choice and his affections, 
and go into banishment. But he never hesi- 
tated—he ‘conferred not with flesh and 
blood,” being persuaded that ‘“‘in due time 
he should reap, if he fainted not.” And he 
triumphed gloriously. The people of Geneva 
found they could not live without their great 
Reformer and patron. They sent to him in 
his retreat at Strasburg, supplicating him to 
return. Referring to his interview with the 
messengers sent by the Genevese senate, he 
said: ‘‘We shed more tears than we ut- 
tered words.”’ He came back to his beloved 


city and made it a pattern for all Christen- 
dom, both on account of the purity of its 


morals, and the intelligence and culture of 
is people. The high estimate which the 
Puritans of New England set on education, 
was doubtless derived, at least in part, from 
the teachings of Calvin. J. THOMAS. 


For Friends’ Review 


“HE SPAKE AND IT WAS DONE.” 


The Hebrew word which is translated 
deep, in Gen. i. 2, is derived from a root 
which signifies to perturb, to harass, to put 
in motion. The word moved, in the same 
verse, implies fluttering, hovering, brooding. 
The context, therefore, indicates a material 
medium, of great fluidity or mobility, with 
no power to set itself in motion, but ready to 
be moved, and the Holy Spirit hovering, like 
a dove, over his new creation. 


“And God said, Let there be light; and| 


there was light.” 
We have already seen that La Place, one 


ofthe most profound mathematicians that | 
ever lived, was led by his astronomical in- | 


vestigations to the conclusion that the force | 


of gravitation, which keeps ‘the stars in 
their courses,”’ must act instantaneously, and 
that such action is impossible in a material 
medium. The requirement of spiritual su- 
pervision becomes, therefore, a necessary 
corollary of well-known physical facts, and 





which transmits the immediate behests of 
spirit ? ” becomes one of great interest. The 
natural tendency of the human mind to 
classification, or to a continual grouping of 
particulars under more and more general 
heads, leads to a belief in some supreme 
physical force, as well as to a belief in a 
supreme spiritual being. : 
Through the influence of this tendency, 
the natural philosophers of a century ago had 
attained to the knowledge of a group of 
agencies, which they called ‘ impondera- 
bles,” embracing under that name, light, 
heat, electricity, magnetism and gravitation. 
Many suspected that these might all be 
forms of a single primitive force, but nothing 
had been learned either positively to con- 
firm, or positively to refute the suspicion. 
Count Rumford was engaged in experiments 
which showed that heat might properly be 
regarded as ‘‘a mode of motion,” and Frank- 
lin was showing the identity between light- 
ning and frictional electricity. Seventy 
yeurs later, Mayer, Joule, Colding, Clausius- 
and others, had laid the broad foundations 
of the science of Thermodynamics, as well 
as of the new theory of ‘ Conservation of 
Force,” which teaches that all “modes of 
motion” are mutually convertible, and that 
motion, when once communicated, is never 
destroyed. Its form, however, may be 
changed again and again, so as to represent 


| all the ‘‘imponderables ” in succession. 


In seeking for a name which may most 
fitly represent the primitive form of physical 
motion, investigators are naturally biased 
by the character of their own researches. 
There is a pretty general agreement in the 
opinion that the motion is of a vibratory 
nature, but one might prefer to call the vi- 
brations heat ; another, electricity ; another, 
in accordance with Moses, light. Against 
the use of the first of these terms, it may be 
urged that the amount of heat set free, de- 
pends upon the properties of the medium 
which is set in vibration, and that the ten- 
dency of heat radiation, in the opinion of 
most thermodynamic students, is towards 
ultimate stagnation and universal death. 
Electricity, as well as heat, seems to be a 
mere local phenomenon, due to special dis- 
turbances or transformations. The most 
competent investigators, such men as 
Lloyd, and Stoney, and Chambers, are sat- 
igfied that there can be no transmission of 
electricity or magnetism across the inter- 
planetary spaces. It is true that there are 
disturbances of the magnetic needle, which 


|are evidently attributable to the action of 


the sun and moon, but those disturbances 
can all be readily explained by the thermal 
and tidal changes which are cuntinually 


the question, ‘“‘ What is the physical agency | going on within the earth’s atmosphere. 
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There are, therefore, two, and only two, 


known forms of activity, which appear to be 
transmitted through unlimited distances, and 
which present phenomena that are capable 
of definite measurement. One isthe spirit- 
ual agency of gravitation with its supposed 
instantaneous action; the other is the physi- 
eal agency of light, which is propagated with | 
a velocity of about 185,000 miles per second. 
A faint idea may be formed of the extent of 
the visible universe, by considering that 
Herschel examined nebule, which he sup-| 





posed to be so distant that their light re-| 
quired a million years for its journey, so 
that, if they should be suddenly blotted out | 
of existence, it would be a million years 
before their. light would cease to reach the| 
earth. 

There is no reason to suppose that the ra-| 
diations which produce the solar heat, are 
any other than the rays of light. The velo-| 
city which connects the “ electro-static | 


and ‘electro-dynamic”’ phenomena, or, in| 


other words, the phenomena of electricity at| 
rest with those of electricity at work, is the 
velocity of light. 
tating impulses, which account for the mo- 


tions of the sun and all the attendant orbs) 


of the solar system, is also the velocity of 
light. 


ous operation of gravitation, ‘the word of 


Therefore, while the Omnipresence | 
of the Holy Spirit represents the instantane- | 


going from town to town and place to place 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
kingdom, under the instructions of George 
Fox, with whom they were in constant 
communication, and who personally directed 
their movements. The author thus states 
the three principal points which he consid. 
ers that the evidence he has collected, ena. 
bles him to establish :— 

First. That the preaching in the steeple. 
houses by the early Friends was a practice 
admissible under the circumstances, and 
allowed by the law and acknowledged cus. 
tom, during the period from 1648 to 1660, 
and that Fox and his Society cannot be 
justly charged with conduct in the slightest 
degree similar to the disturbance of the pub. 
lic worship of a congregation, or interference 
with a clergyman of the Established Church 
in the performance of his duty, at the pres- 
ent day. 

Secondly. That Fox was applied to, to 
supply preachers for congregations who 
wanted them, and that he exercised control 


in displacing unsuitable preachers; and that 
The velocity of the gravi-| 


in the same sense as the London Missionary 
Society sends out foreign missionaries, so 
Fox was the means of sending out the min- 
isters of the Society. 

Thirdly. That there are strong reasons 
for believing that the early Society of 
Friends possessed a system of circuit or 


His power,” which is still “ upholding all) itinerant preaching (taking into account the 


things,” the same word, which began the 
work of organization in primeval chaos, by 
the command, “ Let there be light,’’ repre- 
sents its progressive operation. This com. 


troubled circumstances of the times), nearly 
as comple‘e as that of the Wesleyans. 
With regard to the first point, we think 


| that the author entirely proves his case, and 


mon pointing in all physical investigations, | clearly shows that George Fox and the 


whether they are pushed towards electrical, | 


chemical, thermal, structural or astronomical 
phenomena, gives a crowning confirmation 
to the account of creation with which the 
Bible opens. The vision of the Seer was 
true: the source of his knowledge can have 
been none other than the source of all truth, 
“the inspiration of the Almighty.” 

P. E. C. 





From The British Friend. 

The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the 
Commonwealth. By Robert Barclay. Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton. 

An attentive perusal of this work shows 
that the author’s chief motive, in undertaking 
its compilation, has been a desire to My 
before the members of the Society of Friends 
the evidences which he has accumulated, 


showing that the rapid increase in the num-| 
ber of adherents which George Fox and his 


coadjutors obtained to the doctrines they 
promulgated, was due to the arrangements 
made by them in instituting and maintain- 
ing an organization of travelling ministers 
or preachers, who spent their whole time in 





other early Friends, in speaking in the 
churches after the clergyman had finished 
his service, were strictly within legal 
bounds, and acting quite in accordance with 
what was the common practice of the period. 
There is a large amount of evidence show- 
ing that in the earlier years of their Gospel 
labors, George Fox, Edward Burrough, and 
the other founders of the Society, spoke in 
the Established and other places of worship 
‘after the priest had done,” very frequently 
with the consent and often at the invitation 
| of the clergyman and the congregation. In 
after years, however, the reverse was the 
ease, when the clergy found that the anti- 
priestism doctrines of George Fox and his 
| coadjutors were taking such firm hold on the 
| minds of the people: they then used every 
| means to prevent the doctrines of Friends 
being expounded either in the churches ot 
elsewhere. 

It appears that in one instance only do we 
find that George Fox interrupted the clergy- 
man in the course of his service, and, in 
extenuation of this breach of recognized 
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custom, George Fox pleads that the priest 
had ‘uttered such wicked things, that for 
Truth’s sake I was moved to speak to him, 
if 1 had been imprisoned for it.” This, the 
exception, proves that it was his rule to 
defer what he had to say until he could 
legally do so at the close of the service. 

It must be very satisfactory to Friends 
generally, to find that the aceusation which 
has been so frequently made against the 
early worthies of our Society, that they 
were habitually in the practice of interrupt- 
ing the publie worship in the Established 
churches, is one for which fuller investiga- 
tion shows that there was little or no foun- 
dation. 

In the early records and documents of the 
Society, there is a great mass of evidence to 
show that there were then two classes of 
ministers recognized among Friends, the 
first, what may be called the local ministers, 
consisting of those who exercised their gifts 


in the ministry in their own meetings and | 
neighborhoods, and remained at home fol-| 


lowing their ordinary occupations during 
the week. These were designated ‘‘ Elders.” 
The second class were those known as 
“Public Friends,’* or ‘ Ministers,’’? who 
travelled throughout the country, proclaim- 
ing everywhere the doctrines of the Gospel 
advocated by Friends, and preaching at the 
market crosses, in the streets and Janes, and 


in the fields, to the people whom they could 


gather together.. Our author 
that within five years from the time when 
George Fox began his public ministry, in 
1648, no fewer than 30 of those travelling 
preachers had joined him, and in 1654 the 
number had increased to 60. Further ac- 
cessions were made from time to time, and 
there is evidence that at one period there 
were between 70 and 80 of those ‘“ Public 
Friends” simultaneously engaged in Gospel 
labors, and propagating the views of the new 
religious Society. 

It appears that they generally travelled 
two together, according to Scriptural pre- 
cedent, and some of them occasionally re 
mained for two or three years in one place, 
80 long as there seemed any good work left 
for them to do. Our author says:—‘ The 
travelling ministry in the early Society of 
Friends possessed great power and import- 
ance, and it was maintained as one of their 
distinctive principles that every minister 
should, after Apostolic practice, travel.” 

“We shall endeavor to show that those 
persons who conceive that the preachers 
who founded the Society of Friends wan- 
dered over Great Britain, and travelled else- 
where, impelled by a vague and restless im- 
pulse of the Spirit, without any human 
guidance, organization, or distinct aim, are 


informs us| 


REVIEW. 51T 
greatly mistaken. Instead of this we shall 
find the preachers were supplied for congre- 
gations; that they were displaced or ‘ called 
in’—were sent to particular places where 
their gifts were specially likely to be useful. 
We find all the features of a well-organized 
system of itinerant lay preaching, something 
similar to that of the Wesleyans at the pres- 
ent day.” “There is a large amount of 
evidence to show that George Fox and these 
worthies did not consider the influenees of 
the Spirit of Christ, by which they were led 
to preach the Gospel, and denounce the 
abuses of the times, as subverting the human 
intellect, but as applying all its resources 
to the glory of God and the progress of the 
Gospel.” 

Numerous extracts are given by our 
author from the Swarthmore papers and 
letters addressed to George Fox and Mar- 
garet Fell from Edward Burrough, James 
Naylor, Thomas Curtis, Thomas Goodyear, 
William Caton, Francis Howgill, and other 
of the early ministers of the Society, with 
view to show that the travelling preachers 
acted under the control and direction of 
George Fox, who no doubt occupied, as our 
author says, a position of vast influence 
among them, that they looked to him for 
help and advice, and consulted him in mat- 
ters of importance. It is probable that they 
gave au account of their proceedings from 
time to time/to the head-quarters at Swarth- 
more Hall, and we find expressions to indi- 
cate that they applied to him for other 
preachers to be sent so that the writers may 
be at liberty to return, as in the letter from 
Thomas Goodyear to George Fox, in 1653: 
“I desire thee (if thou in thy wisdom find it 
meet so to do) to send up some Friend who 
is in the life and power of Truth, about two 
weeks hence, up to Swannington, then the 
day after the day called Christmas Day, 
that I may have liberty of returning, if but 
for a time ; to thy discretion I leave it;” and 
in such requests as that from Arthur Cotten 
to George Fox, in 1656, that to ‘“‘ these two 
counties, Devon and Cornwall, there may 
be some sent which power and wisdom 
guides, and rather men Friends, for they do 
not care to have any women.” 

Our author argues from these and many 
jother similar letters and documents that 
| ‘everywhere there is proof of an organized 
| adaptation of means to ends, and of sterling 
| good sense in religious matters, which would 
| soon place the existing Society in a different 
| position. But it has been for a century or 
|more considered entirely contrary to the 
| principles of the Society of Friends to act as 
| Fox and his coadjutors acted.” ‘‘ Those who 
oo acquainted with the Society of Friends 

twenty years ago will be struck with the 
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difference between the picture presented to 
us by the original letters of the men who 
formed the Society of Friends, and that 
which they recollect as then existing The 
things which were done by the founders of 
the Society in active home missionary effort 
would at that period have been condemned 
by the modern Society as contrary to the 
principles of the early Friends.” Our 
author does not inform us whether his re- 
searches among the old documents of the 
Society, have enabled him to trace how 
long the control of the organization of the 
band of travelling ministers was exercised 
by George Fox, but it appears that in 1690, 
“‘all Friends in all the world that used to 
write to him,” were directed to write to the 
Morning Meeting of Ministers, to which, it 
would thus seem, the duty of making all 
needful arrangements had been relegated. 
But while we are ready to admit with our 
author that George Fox did exercise a large 
influence in directing the movements of the 
travelling ministry in the early days of our 
Society, we do not think that there is any 
conclusive evidence to show the existence at 
any time of a “system of circuit or itinerant 
preaching nearly as complete as that of the 
Wesleyans.” To prove such a position 
would require the production of letters from 
George Fox showing that he exercised such 
a control of the arrangements,tbut of such 
evidence our author has not adduced a 
single instance. 

It is evident, however, that an arrange- 
ment for the “orderly dispersion ” of the 
Friends who were ministers residing in or 
visiting London and Bristol, existed from a 
very early period in the history of the Soci- 
ety. “This was done by the ministers 
meeting together and arranging among them- 
selves how the requirements of the churches, 
as to ministry, were to be supplied.” In 
the minutes of the Morning Meeting we 
find, under date 17th of Third month, 1675, 
“* It is desired that all Friends in and about 
the city (London) that have a public testi- 
meny for God, do meet with the brethren on 


every First-day and Second-day mornings | 


when they can, otherwise, they are to send 
a note to the meetings, signifying what 
meetings they intend to be at on First- 
days.” It appears that the ministers met 
at 8 o’clock in the morning on First-days, to 
arrange for the day, and then dispersed, the 
horses standing in readiness in the yard for 
those who visited the more distant meetings. 
In another minute, dated 16th of Third 
month, 1681, the object is again stated. 
Ministers are requested “at Ellis Hookes, 
his chamber, by writing their names and 
what meeting they intend to be at next dav, 
as much as may be those mee ings—the 
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adjacent meetings near the city—may be 
supplied, so that there may not be several 
at one meeting and none at another.” The 
books showing the weekly arrangement of 
ministers, with their signatures against the 
meetings which they were each to attend in 
London and neighborhood, are still extant for 
nearly a century—1697 to1793. The Bristol 
attendance books preserved date from 1728 to 
1770. “A close examination of these books 
has shown that the system must have ex. 
tended to the counties, as in one year there 
were found to be no fever than 432 visits 
from ministers who are not entered more 
than twice. In a total of 936 meetings held, 
2,009 ministers’ attendances are noted, show- 
ing the close adherence to the rule of two 
ministers to each congregation.” 

It would appear that this arrangement 
ceased about the date of the last entry, as 
we find it stated in a minute of the Morning 
Meeting, dated 24th of Second month, 1794, 
that “as early as 1675 the orderly dispersion 
of ministers to the several meetings for wor- 
ship, according to their concern or freedom, 
was @ priucipal part of its care ; and it was 
the practice for them to meet on a First-day 
morning to confer together: but that meet- 
ing has dropt into disuse, as well as the 
practice that gave rise to it.” 

It is a matter worthy of consideration 
whether the practice among the ministers of 
the Society in early times might not be 
revived with advantage in the present day, 
were those who have a gift in the ministry, 
in and around the metropolis, to adopt an 
arrangement of a similar kind. 

Various causes apy ear to have contributed 
to the gradual decline in the original prac- 
tice of George Fox and the other founders of 
the Society, of propagating their doctrines 
through the medium of a travelling ministry. 
For nearly a quarter of a century a relent- 
less and savage persecution was waged 
against Friends, and of course the “ Public 
Friends ” were more specially the objects of 
the hatred of the dominant party, who spared 
no efforts to stamp out all dissent from the 
Established Church. The travelling minis- 
ters were continually being cast into prison, 
and not unfrequently almost the whole of 
the active preachers of the Society were in 
the jails at the same time; and when they 
died, as successors to their labors were not 
found, the number was gradually diminished 
until, in course of time, they altogether 
disappeared. Our author endeavors to show 
that a continuation or revival of the original 
method adopted by George Fox and his co- 
adjutors of spreading the views of Friends 
by means of an organized travelling ministry 
was prevented mainly by the gradual intro- 
duction into the Society of certain views 
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analogous to those of the “Seekers” and 
“Ranters,” in relation to the ministry and 
worship, against which George Fox, Robert 
Barclay, William Penn, and others, main- 
tained a strong controversy, both verbally 
and in writing. Story and Wilk nson are 
stated to have been the leaders in advo- 
cating these views, and their followers 
appear to have been most numerous in Bris- 
tol, Kendal, and a few other meetings. They 
seceded from the Society, but their meetings 
goon dwindled, and most of them were again 
received among Friends, our author’s opin- 
ion is, ‘‘ with too great readiness. Had the 
separation been decisive and complete, the 
views of the founders of the Society would 
have been more fully carried out.” We will 
conclude this part of our notice of the vol- 
ume by giving the author’s opinion of the 
results which followed from the readmission 
of the Story and Wilkinson party into our 
Society. Referring to George Fox, William 
Penn, Robert Barclay, and others, who 
upheld their original views and practice, he 
says :— 

“Wearied with a controversy which had 
lasted for twenty years, which they had to 
cope with in their old age, and amid impris- 
onments and persecutions, they were doubt- 
less induced to leave some most important 
questions in the constitution of the new 
Society unsettled. Large bodies of persons 
holding some of the pernicious principles of 


the Ranters and Seekers, and the more mod- | 


erate views of the Story and Wilkinson 
separatists, remained in connection with the 
Society, and the more enlightened and 


advancing views of its founders -respecting | 


the position of the Christian ministry in the 


church of Christ as developed in the New| 
Testament, were gradually exchanged for) 
the quietism of the Seekers, who denied the | 


authority for the existence of any system of 
officers in the church, and the ultra-demo- 
cratic views of the pantheistic Ranters, 
which placed all the members of the church 


on a level of an equality so complete, as to | 
level all distinctions of office, and to make) 


the supposition of the Apostle Paul in the 
12th chapter of Ist Corinthians of ‘the 
eye’ saying to ‘the hand,’ or ‘the head’ to 
‘the foot,’ ‘I have no need of thee,’ an his- 
torical reality.’ 

“These things eventually struck at the 
toot of all healthy growth and progress in 
the new church founded by George Fox and 
his coadjutors the travelling ministers. 
These men had joined with him in the en- 
terprise from motives, whose purity was 
Perhaps as fully tested by persecution as 
those of the early preachers of the Primitive 
Chorch, but this did not secure them from 
the misrepresentations of the school of opin- 
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ion in the Society whose object was to 
abolish the very idea of the Christian min- 
istry as the executive of the church, and to 
cherish the idea that there was some analogy 
between a purely lay ministry, and a State- 
supported hierarchy. For much was con- 
ceded to these people, and we shall see that 
this paved the way for the gradual progress 
of their views.” 


THOMAS STORY’S ACCOUNT OF HIS 
CONVERSION. 


Intending to go to a country church with 
an acquaintance, as we were riding gently 
along, my horse stumbling, fell and broke 
his neck, and lay so heavy upon my leg that 
I could scarcely draw it from under him; 
yet I received no hurt. But as we stood 
by him, I had this consideration, that my 
own life might have been ended by that oc- 
casion, and I did not find myself in a condi- 
tion fit for heaven, having yet no evidence 
of that necessary work of regeneration. 
This brought great heaviness over my mind, 
which did not totally depart till, through 
the infinite merey of God, I was favored 
with farther knowledge and a better state. 

Hitherto, I bad known the grace of God 
for Holy Spirit] in me, only as a manifester 
‘of evil and sin, a word vf reproof, and a 
law condemning and judging those thoughts, 
desires, words, passions, affections, acts and. 
omissions, which are seated in the first na- 
ture, and rooted in the carnal mind; in 
| which the suggestions, temptations, and in- 
| fluences of the evil one, work and prevail. 
By this divine grace, I was, in some good 
degree, enlightened, reformed, and enabled 
}to shun and forbear all words and acts 
known te be evil, and moral righteousness 
restored in my mind, and thereby brought 
forth in me. I became then weaned from 
all my former acquaintances and company ; 
| their manners and conversation, though not 

vicious, for such I never liked, became bur 
'densome and disagreeable ; for they had not 
the knowledge of God, nor such a conversa- 
tion as I wanted. Yet, I did not know the 
divine grace in its- own nature, as it is in 
Christ, not as a- word of faith, sanctification, 
| justification, consolation and redemption ; 
| being yet alive in my own nature. 
| The Son of God was not yet revealed in 
|me; nor I, by His holy cross, mortified and 
|slain; being without the knowledge of the 
jessential truth, and in a state contrary to 
| Him, and unreconciled. But the Lord did 
|not leave me here, bat, in His matchless 
|merey, followed me still by His holy admo- 
nitions, and more and more inclined my 
mind in an earnest inquiry after Himself, 
and His own truth and word. i 

My mind being earnest with God, thirst- 
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ing unto death for the knowledge of the way | sins of all human kind were upon Him, and 
of life, He was pleased to hear the voice of|when He trod the wine-press alone, with 
my necessity; for I wanted PRESENT SAL-| none to assist Him. Now all my past sings 
VATION, and the Lord knew my case would| were pardoned and done away; my own 
not admit of further delay. Being moved | willings, runnings, searchings and strivings 
by His own free mercy and goodness, even | were at an end; and all my carnal reason- 
in the same merey in which He sent His|ings and conceivings about the knowledge 
Son, the beloved, into the world, to seek| of God, and the mysteries of religion were 
and save the lost; on the first day of the|over; which had long exercised my mind, 
Second month, in the evening, in the year | being then natural, both day and night, and 
1689, being alone in my chamber, the Lord | had taken away my desire of food and natv- 
broke in upon me anexpectedly ; quick as|ral repose. But now my sorrows were ended, 
lightning from the heavens, and as a right-|and my anxious cares done away ; and this 
eous, all-powerful, all-knowing and sin-con | true fear being, to me, the initiation of wis- 
demning Judge, before whom my soul, as|dom, I now found the true Sabbath a holy, 
in the deepest agony, trembled, was con-|heavenly, divine, and free rest and most 


founded and amazed, and filled with such 
awful dread as no words can reach or de- 
clare. 

My mind seemed plunged into utter dark- 
ness, and eternal condemnation appeared to 
inclose me on every side, as in the centre of 
the horrible pit; never to see redemption 
thence, or the face of Him in merey, whom 
I had sought with all my soul. But in the 
midst of this confusion and amazement, 
where no thought could be formed, or any 
idea retained, save eternal death possessing 


my whole man, a voice was formed and ut- | 


tered in me, “Thy will, oh God, be done ; 
if this be Thy act alone, and not my own, I 
yield my soul to Thee.” In conceiving these 
words, from the Word of Life, I quickly 
found relief: there was all-bealing virtue in 
them ; and the effect was so swift and pow- 
erful, that, even in a moment, all my fears 


vanished, as if they had never been, and my | 


sweet repose. 
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‘‘DEAD WORKS’’ AND “GOOD WORKS.” 

Men's views of sin must affect strongly 
their idea of salvation, and what it is need. 
ful to be saved from. 

Our Lord said, “ A good tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruit; neither can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit.’”’ The corrupt tree 
|must be changed to a good one, in order to 
produce good fruit. 

In our unrenewed state we not only com- 
|mit violations of the divine law which are 
easily reeognized as sin, but as the heart is 


mind became calm and still, and simple as a not right in the Divine sight, ss all our 


little child; the day of the Lord dawned, 


and the Sun of Righteousness arose in me. | 


with divine healing and restoring virtue in 
His countenance, and He became the centre 
of my mind 


deeds are of the old man, although perhaps 
proper in themselves as actions towards 
others, yet they not springing from true 
| faith towards God, are not well-pleasing in 





In this wonderful operation of the Lord’s | Hissight. It _— this sense that = _ 
power, denouncing judgment in tender|that “the plowing of the wicked is sin. 


mercy, and in the hour of my deepest con-| Prov. xxi. 4. 
cern and trial, I lost my old self, and came| ead works are not only those which 
to the beginning of the knowledge of Him, | . 


the just and holy One, whom my soul had | beiog in open disobedience to God lead to 
longed for. I now saw the whole body of | death, according to the law, ‘“ the soul that 
sin condemned in my own flesh; not by |sinneth it shall die,’—but also those which 
particular acts, as whilst travelling to a per-| are wrought in a state of spiritual death, of 


fect moral state only, but by one stroke and | separation from the true life of God in the 
sentence of the great Judge of all the world, 


of the living and of the dead, the whole car- soal. 

nal mind with all that dwelt therein, was; How great then becomes the need of com 
wounded, and death begun; as self-love, | version; of being born anew; of repentance 
pride, evil thoughts, and every evil desire, | not only from positive and glaring sins, but 


with the whule corruption of the first state|¢om that state of heart in which even the 
and natural life. 


Here I had a taete and view of the agony | Common acts of life have been like the de- 
of the Son of God, and of His death and | generate fruit of a strange vine. 
state upon the cross, when the weight of the; Thomas Story learned this. In the ac 
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count of his conversion, given on another | 
page, he shows that though reformed as to | 
bis outward conduct, he had not really been 
born from above, but seeing himself in the 
light of the Holy Spirit, be could say, ‘I 
saw the whole body of sin condemned in my 
own flesh ; not by particular acts, as whilst 
travelling in the way to a perfect moral state 
only, but by one stroke and sentence of the 
great Judge of all the world, of the living 
and the dead, the whole carnal mind with all 
that dwelt therein was wounded, and death 
begun ; as self-love, pride, evil thoughts and 
every evil desire, with the whole corruption 
of the first state and natural life.” 

Now he was ready to appreciate the offer- 
ing of the Lord Jesus for sin; he felt his 
need of a Saviour, and adds, ‘‘ Here I had a 
taste and view of the agony of the Son of 
God, and of His death and state upon the 
cross, when the weight of the sins of all hu- 
man kind were upon Him, and when he trod 
the wine-press alone, and with none to as- 
sist Him. Now all my past sins were par- 
doned and done away, my own willings, 
searchings and strivings were at an end. . . 


[now found the true Sabbath a holy, heav- 
enly, divine and free rest, and most sweet 


repose.” 


his joy in pardon and acceptance through 
“the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all,” was deep. So complete is this 
sacrifice that it suffices to purge and relieve 
the burdened conscience from all dead works, 
and thus to fit us to serve the living God. 
The tree having been made good it brings 
forth good fruits. As the heart continues 
to be fully submitted to Him, who sits as a 
refiner and purifier of silver, the dross of the 
old nature is removed, the old man is cruci-. 
fied, all things become new, and all things 
of God; our works are the fruit of the Spirit 
dwelling in us, and we may “ be filled with 
the fruits of righteousness which are by 
Jesus Christ, to the glory and praise of 
God.” 
— -e 

The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the 
Commonwealth ; by Robert Barclay. As some 
time must elapse before we can present an origi- 
nal review of this important work, a notice which 
refers to that portion of the volume treating of 
the early history of the Society of Friends, is’ 


His repentance was thorough; | 
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taken from the British Friend. Should it finally 
appear that Barclay has furnished an explanation 
of the arrest of the growth of the Society upon 
the close of the r7th century, his labors must 
have an influence on the future of our part of the 
Church. 


Sina te. 

WE have received the Catalogue and Prospec- 
tus of the ‘* Howland School for the Advanced 
Education of Young Women,” situated at Union 
Springs, New York, and of which Dr. Henry 
Hartshorne is President. 

Judging from the curriculum of studies given, 
the corps of instructors, and the testimony of for- 
mer students, the object of the Institution must 
be well carried out. 

This object is thus defined in the prospectus: 
‘“‘ The aim and ideal standard of Howland School 
may be expressed in two words—Christian cul- 
ture. Itis intended to afford the best opportu- 
nity practicable for the superior education of 
young women.” 


DIED. 


GRIFFITH.—At his residence, Brookland, near 
Winchester, Virginia, on the 8th of Second mo., 
Aaron H. Griffith; a beloved elder and member of 
Hopewell Monthly and Baltimore Quarterly Meeting. 
Within a month of completing his 75th year, his 
earthly career closed, and we reverently believe he 
entered into his eternal inheritance—that building of 
God—that house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. In reviewing his life, it does literally seem 
to be a living epistle, seen and read of all men, bear- 
ing continual testimony to the goodness and mercy of 
his Heavenly Father, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Living in a community that suffered all the disastrous 
consequences of the late civil war, he was, by grace, 
enabled so to walk as to verify the Scripture, « When 
a man’s ways please the Lord, He maketh even 
his enemies to be at peace with him.” In all 
the trials of life, he endured as seeing Him who is 
invisible, and committing his way unto the Lord, his 
pathway was illumined by that radiance which grew 
brighter, until that day when his soul, ransomed by the 
blood of the Lamb, was freed from the shackles of 
mortality and admitted into the joy of his Lord. The 
estimation in which he was held was attested by the 
immense attendance at his funeral, and by the quiet, 
reverent influence which pervaded the assembly. The 
gospel was preached in living power, and the ennobling 
influence of a godly life so set forth as to honor the 
name of the blessed Master, and to incite others to 
follow him as he followed Christ. “And I heard a 
voice from heaven saying unto me, Write, blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors ; 
and their works do follow them.” 

KNOWLES.—At his residence in Smyrna, N. Y., 
early on the morning of First mo. 1st, 1877, Henry 
Knowles, in the gist year of his age. He was born 
in Rhode Island, and had been from early life a min- 
ister of the Society of Friends, and for over fifty years 
a much beloved member of Smyrna Monthly Meeting. 
When young in years he yielded so completely into 
the hands of the dear Master, that he was filled with 
His love, and the fruits thereof were manifest in de- 
votion to His service. His life of patient cheerfulness 
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under all circumstances, and his remarkable charity, 
attracted the notice and won the esteem of all who 
knew him. His life’s experience proved that the 
Lord will lead safely those who trust in Him. He 
often spoke words of encouragement to those with 
whom he mingled, inviting them to draw near to the 
Lord and serve Him, as He shall direct in the secret 
of the heart. Truly, he was a father in Israel. He 
often expressed, during the last months of his life, 
that «« he was only waiting the Lord’s time,” and later, 
he expressed that he thought the principles he had 
advocated were right, and he felt easy to leave them. 
The good man died as he had lived; his faculties were 
bright and clear to the last, and he left to his numer- 
ous relatives and friends the assurance that he had 
entered into rest. 

KNOWLES.—At his residence in Plymouth, Che- 
nango County, N. Y., on First mo. 13th, 1877, Alonzo 
Knowles, in the 63d year of his age; an esteemed 
member of Smyrna Monthly Meeting. His life had 


been one of meekness and patience, through trials | 


and suffering. He endeavored to serve the Lord 


faithfully with the talents which were committed to 
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good report of Old and New Testan ents, 
especially about the life of our Redeemer. 

Little Nasif begins to read Arabic pretty 
well, and has already finished the four (os. 
pels, and knows many texts and hymns by 
|heart. Last week his uncle came to visit 
him, and see how he is getting on. Nasif 
at once told him, “I have learned that ‘ God 
so loved the world,’ &c., and ‘ God is love,’” 
and repeated also to him the beautiful hymn 
“ Joytully, joyfully,” His uncle afterwards 
said, ‘‘ I become very jealous now. I never 
believed that the Englislf could teach and 
/educate the children so well. I wish I was 
\so young as Nasif is.’’ ‘‘ Well, friend,” I 
| told him, ‘you can even now come to Jesus 
and love Him.” 

A few days ago, while at supper with the 
| children in our dining-room, I began to think 





him. Towards the close of life he seemed to enter | how you used to come and visit me in the 


more into the fulness of the joys of a Saviour’s love. 
His end was peace. 


_CORRESPON DENCE. 
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Brumana, Twelfth mo. 10, 1876. 


| Training Home, morning, noon-time and 
levening, and longed very much that you 
were here to come in again and bave another 
look at us, and see how things are getting 
jon. Then I turned to the children and be. 

gan to ask each one of them, of whom is he 
| now thinking, and who he is longing for, 





To Henry Newman—Dear Friend: Some | beginning from the oldest. Each answered 
time ago I wrote you a letter with a short|a quite another thing of the other. One 
account of the Training Home and of our|said, “I am this instant thinking about the 


mission work here. 


Now, as I have heard | poverty of my mother, who I know hasn't 


from dear Th. Waldmeier that you and your | enough to eat this evening, while I have 
friends in England would be interested to| everything and am happy.” Another said, 
know something of our school children and“ Of my father, as he is not coming any 
their studies and how they are getting on ;| more to the prayer on First-days, for which 
therefore, with great pleasure I try to give|I am exceedingly sorry.”” And so we went 
you again a little account of them, hoping | on until the tarn reached little Nasif. ‘And 
that you may be kind enough to overlook) you, Nasif? ’ I said, “I am longing very 
the many mistakes which occur in this| much after Howadji Jones,” “Why ?” “ Be- 
letter, because you know quite well how| cause he brought me here, and gave some 
difficult it is for a stranger to write correctly | money to my brother and sister last winter, 


in a strange language. 


in order that they should’nt go about to beg 


The children in the Training Home are|any more. Besides that, he used to love 


getting along very nicely with all their 
lessons, in Bible history, Arabic, grammar, 
arithmetic, geography, and universal his- 
tory. In English they are reading in the 
New Testament, writing translations from 


English to Arabic, and from Arabic to Eng- | 


lish ; studying Douglas’ English grammar 
and writing from dictation. Two of the 
oldest boys can now write a correct sen- 
tence in English. 

You will also be glad to hear that the 


second class read in the English Testament | 


and translate into Arabic. I think you will 
recollect that they began to study the Eng- 
lish alphabet when you were here, and that 
dear Eli Jones taught it to them. Last win- 
ter they had not any idea of geography, now 
they know the map of Asia well. Then 
they knew nothing of Scriptural knowledge, 


and about Jesus, now they can give you a| of thee, and often do we remember thee and 


'me.” You know that Nasif’s parents are 
| dead, and the grave of his mother who died 
when you were here is near the top of our 
| Roo-i-see. 
| We bave a good number of day scholars 
| this winter, and each little boy when com- 
|ing in, brings with him a piece of wood for 
our fire. 
| Weare all here quite well, but we need ex- 
ceedingly much your prayers and sympathy. 
We stand in a very difficult position, and 
therefore we need a great power from 
above and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. 
May the Lord be with you and bless you, 
is the earnest wish of your loving friend, 


Iprauim TAsso. 
Betrve, Second mo. 7th, 1877. 


My dear E. J.—So often we are thinking 
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our dear friends in America. I have sent| have we lived side by side, with the most 
the Annual Report of Friends’ Mission on| pleasant relationship existing all the while. 
Mount Lebanon to England, and I trust| Nu sister could have been kinder. At no 
thou will soon see it in print. other place did my wife and children run in 
We are all quite well. Our mission work so often, and with such familiarity. In our 
for our heavenly Master is growing from | absence she has been vigilant in caring for our 
without as well as from within. The schools | house and furniture, and had the former open 
are making good headway through the fear-| and waiting to welcome us on our coming 
ful darkness and superstition. It seems to| back. A Christian woman, gifted above 
me they are doing the greatest work in the|the most of her people, how can we but 
elevation of the people. I have opened aj grieve for her loss, even though we know 
new one for boys at Mansurich, where | that to ber it is infinite gain? Our school 
M. Sereefy is getting on with her Girls’| will be closed this afternoon, that all may 
School in a very satisfactory manner. Our)huve the opportunity of attending her 
Training Home is proving a very powerful ' funeral. 
agency in our Mission, but I was obliged to| The religiousinterest here isincreasing ; six- 
send Ibrahim Tasso, who has been the | teen professed a change, in the youths’ social 
teacher at the Home, to the American Col-| meeting on Seventh-day, and yesterday forty 
lege at Beirfit, that he may be better fit-| acknowledged their allegiance to their blessed 
ted for his position in our Mission. Hanni’ Master. How blessed is the work! How 
Ferach’s Girls’ School is doing very well. | different are cur feelings as we see these 
We hope to complete the building for the coming filled with love, amid flowing tears, 
Mission-house and Training Home this sea-|to lisp their Saviour’s praise, from what 
son. Itis a simple but very strong build-| they are when we witness many on their 
ing and well adapted to its purpose. I hope|last bed, “shuffling off this mortal coil,” 
our American Friends will liberally sub-| unsaved and unreconciled. Last evening I 
scribe in aid of its completion and furnish-| was with such an one, sick with consump- 
ing, to fit it for its intended occupants. tion, to whom the future is only dark and 
All our meetings are well attended, and | without hope. A. H. Jongs, 
the presence of our Divine Master Jesus Supt. of Schools for Friends. 
Christ is often strongly felt amongst us. ietinenatesiitiahaiiae 
Remember us in your prayers, and tell our | ~ oy ae _ = — — 
Ameriean Friends not to forget their breth- A THIEVES’ SUPPER. 
ren and sisters on Mount Lebanon. > 
Thine affectionately in Jesus, Our brother Joshua Poole, who has been 
Tu. WAtpMereR. _ laboring for five weeks in connection with 
St. Giles’s Mission, Drury-lane [London], 
brought his work in this poor and densely 
LETTER FROM ALFRED H. JONES. populated neighborhood to a close on the 
19th ult.; the special feature of this con- 
cluding service being that it was a meeting 
I find myself once more surrounded by | for thieves. An invitation for supper had 
pleasant home associations and many bless-| been freely given, and was responded to by 
ings, after an absence of nearly two weeks, nearly 200 of this class; many of them 
visiting the various schools under the charge were mere lads. A more dejected and de- 
of the Association. It is pleasant to be plorable-looking company one could scarcely 
back again, but just now our joys are min- imagine. The meal—which was much en- 
gled with grief for the spoil which death |joyed and appreciated—being over, all ad- 
has won from us. Yesterday morning be- journed to the commodious mission chapel, 
fore daylight we were startled by the an- to hear addresses by Mr. Poole and others. 
houncement that Ann Jones, a colored; He began by saying there were no detec- 
neighbor whose house almost joins our own, tives present, they could do without them 
was dying, and before we could get in she that evening—which statement was well 
had passed away. She sent for my wife | received. In the course of his earnest address 
the evening before and asked her to read|of warning and counsel he requested those 
some sweet Psalm to her, and pray with her, who had been accustomed to attend Sunday- 
which she did. Ann felt much comforted, | school in their youth to hold up their bands. 
and several hours before her death remarked Quite half of the entire company responded. 
to the nurse, that ‘she had heard her Sav- On his calling for those whose ruin had 
lour’s voice, and that He was going to take| been brought on by drink, nearly all ac- 
her home.” Her only tie to earth seemed | knowledged this to be the case. 
to be her four children,, one an infant. That our brother Poole’s work here bas 
or a large portion of nearly nine years! not been in vain was testified to by five 
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DANVILLE, Va., Third mo. 19th, 1877. 
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young men, all reclaimed thieves, who ad- 
dressed the meeting and thanked God for | 
having sent his servant amongst them. 
Their plain and angarnished tales of re- 


peated crime and imprisonments, ahé their | 


earnest exhortations to their *‘ brothers” to 


be honest men, and put their trast in God, |. 
who alone was able to shield them from) 


temptation, were most attentively listened 
to. At the close of the meeting, Mr. Hat- 
ton (Superintendent of the Mission) asked 
all those who were willing to give up their 
present evil courses, and work for an honest 
living, to leave their names and addresses, 
and he would do all he could to assist them 
to carry out their good intentions. We 
doubt not that many of these “ rough stones” 
from one of London’s darkest quarries will 
form part of God’s spiritual temple, and 


will praise Him to all eternity for having | 


sent Joshua Poole to that neighborhood.— 
London Christian. 





“ROUND MY HOUSE.” 
(Continued from p. 504 ) 








The Peasantry of France. 


“‘The women of the peasant class submit 
to the severity of their frugal customs with- 
out any other relief than the occasional 
feasts at weddings, but the men escape from 
the rule of custom more frequently, when 
they go to the market-town, and get a liberal 


meal at the inn, which they seem to appre-| 


ciate very heartily. On these occasions they 


get tipsy, as a matter of course, and when | 


there is a great fair they often get more than 
tipsy, in consequence of successive bottles of 
wine and beer in the cafés, where they treat 
each other liberally, holding that it is not 
polite to aecept hospitable offers without re- 
turning them.” 

After showing by various illustrations 
that the peasants refuse all scientific medi- 
eal treatment for illness, and that their do- 
mestic practice is miserably ignorant ‘and 
pernicious, he adds: ‘‘ What the peasants 


really do believe in is not science of any | 


kind, but magic and superstitious pravers. 
Their idea of prayer and of all religion is, ia 
fact, very closely connected with magic. 
They have full faith in sorcery and in the 
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a 
the prayer is in great request, but keeps the 
prayer itself a secret. The idea is that there 
are prayers forevery kind of evil, which 
would be perfectly efficacious if one only 
knew them. It is plain that the notion is 
more allied to magic than to Christianity, 
The old classical habit of putting a 
coin into the hand of the dead to pay Charon 
with, still survives amongst the French 
peasantry. They have forgotten Charon, 
and cannot tell you why they put the coin 
into the deed hand, but they would not omit 
'the ceremony. A much more touching 
practice is that of putting flowers into the 
coffin of achild. They tell you their reason 
| for this is that the child must have them to 
play with. This, too, is a classical ideaA— 
the old idea that life of some kind continued 
dimly in the tomb itself.” 

“The women go, on the day of the Puri- 
| fication, to read the Gospel to the bees, with 
a lighted taper in their hands. I have seen 
this done, and done in serious earnest, with 
'a perfect faith that the bees could derive 
spiritual advantage from the reading, and 
were, at least so far, Christians. I need 
scarcely odd that there is*the usual super- 
stition against the sale of bees. ‘They may 
be given or exchanged, but if bought and 
sold they will never prosper.” They believe 
that cattle talk together on Christmas night, 
but that it is dangerous to listen to what 
ithey may say. ‘“ They live in perpetual ap- 
|prebension that some sorcerer may cast 
spell upon their cattle, and they can tell you 
numberless stories of the known effect of 
such spells.” ; 

“The priests do nothing to discourage pop- 
ular superstition; indeed, it may be sus 
pected that they prefer a superstitious state 
of mind to a more enlightened one. They 
bless sprigs of box-wood, which are a pro- 
tection against evil influences. They do not 
deny the powers of darkness, but combat 
them by religious ceremonies. One of the 
wee striking of these ceremonies is the 

blessing of the fields, which takes place 
three days before the feast of the Ascension. 
In the beautiful May time, the time of blos- 
soming trees, rustic altars are erected by the 
villagers, and the priest leaves the Church 
to go in procession from one to another, 





power of combating evil by special prayers 
—special forms of words, which make you 
safe if you kiow them accurately, when 
without the knowledge of the form, you are 
helpless against the evil. This is so, very 


particularly, with regard to burns and dislo- 


cated limbs. It is believed, for instance, 
that such an old woman knows a special 


prayer Which will cure a burn, or make a 
set limb go on favorably, and when such a 
belief becomes current, the person who knows 


bearing the Holy Sacrament. The arrange- 
ments about the altars are left entirely to 
the peasants themselves, who erect them 
without any ecclesiastical or artistic direc- 
tion, and the priest always accepts them just 
as they are with all their simplicity. This 
ceremony of the Rogations has always 
seemed to me one of the most beautiful of 
all Roman Catholic ceremonies, and is a 
the same time a striking instance of the skill 
with which the Roman Church adapts ber- 
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self to all situations and circumstances, 
and of her readiness to take trouble, that 
she may win sympathy and awaken. in- 
terest.” ‘ 

“Tt is not by any means easy to ascertain 
the exact degree of influence which the 
Church of Rome possesses over the peasant 
mind, because the people of that class are 
cautious and reticent in the expression of 
their opinions; bat a close observer may 
easily perceive that a strong sceptical spirit 
has invaded the rural districts during the 
last few years. At the ceremony of the) 
Rogations, which I have just described, (he | 
has given a description which is omitted,) | 
the only men present, who belonged to the | 
hamlet, were a half dozen who happened to | 
be preparing materials for a new bridge. | 
They were shaping the beams upon the| 
green, close tothe altar, and they went on 
with their work, giving loud strokes with 
the axe, till tue procession was almost upon 
them. The women protested against this 
as unbecoming, and did at last obtain a sort 
of surly acquiescence; but the men remained | 
with their wooden beams behind the altar,and 
did not join the little congregation. I made | 
inquiry about the other inhabitants of the 
hamlet, and discovered that they were all at 
their work in the fields and woods, not hav- 
ing thought it worth while to quit their labor 


for an hour, even for the most important 


rural ceremony of the year. The women 
and children were there, taking a feminine 
and childish pleasure in their own little ar- 
rangements of pots, and candles, and May 
flowers; but the men in the fields and woods 
can searcely have believed the ceremony had 
much practical utility.” . . 

“It would be an omission to quit this sub- 
ject of the peasantry without some allusion 


‘ate easily distinguishable already. 





to family relations amongst themselves. 
Between men and their wives, I do not 
think that, generally speaking, there is very 
much love or affection, but neither, on the 
other hand, does there seem to be much 
distrust, or quarrelling, or conjugal infidel- 
ity. They are engaged in an incessant 
and hard struggle for plain food and simple 
clothing, which makes them severe for 
themselves, and severe for those about them. 
Notwithstanding much gentlenessand charm 
of manner, they have little tenderness; such 
affection as they feel, appears to be generally 
connected with self-interest, but, on the 
other hand, this self-interest keeps them well 
united. There is a strong patriarchal dis- 
cipline in the farms. An old farmer, with 
several grown up sons, and several ser- 
vants, is really in a position of far greater 
dignity and authority than the bourgeoise 
husband, whose wife and children chatter 
loudly in his presence, without the slightest 


special deference for the head of the family, 
and who is looked upon simply as the money 
earner. ; 

‘It does not need any uncommon foresight 
to perceive that the genuine old French 
peasant will be unknown in a hundred years. 
Even now the young men are less frugal 
than their fathers; and the richer peasants, 
with the increase of their wealth, are adopt- 
ing little by little, many of those luxuries or 
comforts which formerly belonged exclu- 
sively to the bourgeoisie and noblesse. The 
last generation did not smoke, from motives 
of economy, the indulgence was considered 
too expensive ; the present generation smokes 
without considering the expense. The use 
of wine is becoming gradually more general. 
Children are sent to school in towns, who, 
had they lived twenty years earlier, would 
have been kept on the farm to watch the 
sheep or the geese. 

‘‘ These educated children will never be real 
rusties like their fathers and mothers; they 
If the 
Republic lasts, and the Republicans have 
their will in a system of general secular 
education, the peasantry will be pervaded 
by new ideas and by new habits also. 
There seems to be in the depths of human 
nature some radical incompatibility between 


|any really heroic degree of frugality, and 


even avery ordinary education. The un- 
educated French peasant has the self-denial 
of a stoic philosopher, and the dignity of a 
Hebrew patriarch; he can govern himself 
and govern others—the daily work of life is 
a constant discipline. In the same country, 
under the same climate and laws, educated 
professional men are generally epicures.” 


Abridged from Popular Science Monthly, 12 mo., 1876. 


FERMENTATION AND ITS BEARINGS ON 
THE PHENOMENA OF DISEASE. 


BY JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F. R. 5. 


Concluded from page 511.) 


In 1850, two distinguished French observ- 
ers, MM. Davainne and Rayer, noticed, in 
the blood of animals which had died of the 
virulent disease called splenic fever, small 
microscopic organisms resembling transpa- 
rent rods, but neither of them at that time 
attached any significance to the observation. 
In 1861 Pasteur published a memoir on the 
fermentation of butyric acid, wherein he 
described the organism which provoked it; 
and, after reading this memoir, it oceurred 
to Davainne that splenic fever might be a 
case of fermentation set up within the ani- 
mal body by the organisms which had been 
observed by him and Rayer. This idea has 
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been placed beyond all doubt by subsequent 
research. 

Some years in advance of the labors un- 
dertaken by Davainne, observations of the 
highest importance had been made on splenic 
fever by Pollender and Brauell. Two years 
ago, Dr. Burdon-Sanderson gave us a very 
clear account of what was known up to 
that time of this disorder. With regard to 
the permanence of the contagium, it had 
been proved to hang for years about locali- 
ties where it had once prevailed; and this 
seemed to show that the rod-like organisms 
could not constitute the contagium, because 
their infective power was found to vanish 
in a few weeks. But other facts established 
an intimate connection between the organ- 
isms and the disease, so that a review of all 
the facts caused Dr. Sanderson to conclude 
that the contagium existed in two distinct 
forms: the one “fugitive,” and visible as 
transparent rods; the other permanent but 
“latent,” and not yet brought within the 
grasp of the microscope. 

At the time that Dr. Sanderson was writ- 
ing this report, a young German physician, 
named Koch, occupied with the duties of 
his profession in an obscure country district, 
was already at work, applying, during his 
spare time, various original and ingenious 
devices to the investigation of splenic fever. 
He studied the habits of the rod-like organ- 
isms, and found the aqueous humor of an 
ox’s eye to be particularly suitable for their 
nutrition. With a drop of the aqueous hu- 
mor he mixed the tiniest speck of a liquid 
containing the rods, placed the drop under 
his microscope, warmed it suitably, and ob- 
served the subsequent action. During the 
first two hours hardly any change was no- 
ticeable; but at the end of this time the 
rods began to lengthen, and the action was 
so rapid that at the end of three or four 
hours they attained from ten to twenty 
times their original length. At the end of 
a few additional hours they bad formed fila- 
ments in many cases a hundred times the 
length of the original rods. The same fila- 
ment, in fact, was frequently observed to 
stretch through several fields of the micro- 
scope. Sometimes they lay in straight lines 
parallel to each other; in other cases they 
were bent, twisted, and coiled, into the 
most graceful figures; while sometimes they 
formed knots of such bewildering complexity 
that it was impossible for the eye to trace 
the individual filaments through the con- 
fusion. 

Had the observation ended here, an inter- 
esting scientific fact would have been added 
to our previous store, but the addition would 
have been of little practical value. Koch, 
however, continued to watch the filaments, 
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aud after a time noticed little dots appearing 
within them. These dots became more and 
more distinct, until finally the whole length 
of the organism was studded with minute 
ovoid bodies. which lay within the outer ip. 
tegument like peas within their shell. By. 
and-by the integument fell to pieces, the 
place of the organism being taken by a long 
row of seeds or spores. These observations, 


which were confirmed in all respects by the 


celebrated naturalist Cohn, of Breslau, are 
of the first importance. They clear up the 
existing perplexity regarding the latent and 


visible contagia of splenic fever; for, in the 


most conclusive manner, Koch proved the 
spores, as distinguished from the rods, to 
constitute the contagium of the fever in 
its most deadly and persistent form. 


Now, the very first step toward the extirpa- 


tion of these contagia isthe knowledge of their 
nature ; and the knowledge brought to us by 


Dr. Koch will render as certain the stamp- 


ing out of splenic fever as the stoppage of 
the plague of pébrine by the researches of 


Pasteur. One small item of statistics will 


show what this implies. 


In a single district of Russia, as above 


remarked, 56,000 horses, cows, and sheep, 


and 528 men and women, perished in this 
way during a period of two or three years. 
What the annual fatality is throughout Ev- 
rope I have no means of knowing. Doubt- 
less, it must be very great. The question, 
then, which I wish to submit to your judg- 
ment is this: Is the knowledge which re- 
veals to us the nature, and which assures 
the extirpation, of a disorder so virulent 
and so vile, worth the price paid for it? It 
is exceedingly important that assemblies 
like the present should see clearly the issues 
at stake in such questions as this, and that 
the properly-informed common-sense of the 
community should temper, if not restrain, 
the rashness of those who, meaning to be 
tender, would virtually enact the most hid- 
eous cruelty by the imposition of short- 
sighted restrictions upon pbysiological in- 
vestigation. It is a modern instance of 
zeal for God, but not according to knowledge, 
and an instructed public opinion must cor- 
rect its excess. ‘ 

There are other reflections connected with 
this subject which even were I to pass them 
over without remark, would sooner or later 
occur to every thoughtful mind in this as- 
sembly. I have spoken of the floating dust 
of the air, of the means of rendering it 
visible, and of the perfect immunity from 
putrefaction which accompanies the contact 
of moteless air. Consider the woes whieh 
this wafted matter, daring historic and pre- 
historic ages, bas inflicted on mankind ; coD- 
sider the loss of life in hospitals from putrefy- 
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ing wounds; consider the loss in places where 
there are plenty of wounds but no hospitals, 
and in the ages before hospitals were any- 
where founded; consider the slaughter 
which has hitherto followed that of the bat- 
tle-field, when those bacterial destroyers are 
let loose, often producing a mortality far 

ater than that of the battle-field itself; | 
add to this the other conception, that in 
times of epidemic disease the self-same float- 
ing matter has frequently, if not always, 
mingled with it the special germs which 
produce the epidemic, being thus enabled 
to sow pestilence and death over nations 
and continents—consider all this, aud you | 
will come with me to the conclusion that 
all the havoc of war, ten times multiplied, | 
would be evanescent if compared to the! 
ravages due to atmospheric dust. This pre- 
ventable destruction is going on to-day, and 
it has been permitted to go on for ages, 
without a whisper of information regarding | 
its cause being vouchsafed to the suffering | 
sentient world. We have been scourged by | 
invisible thongs, attacked from impenetrable | 
ambuscades, and it is only to-day that the| 
light of science is being let in upon the) 


od 
murderous dominion of our foes. Men of| 





Glasgow, these facts excite in me the| 
thought that the rule and governance of this | 
universe’ are different from what we in our) 
youth supposed them to be—that the in-| 
scrutable Power, at once terrible and benef. | 


icent, in whom we live and move and have | 
our being and our end, is to be propitiated 
by means different from those usually resorted | 
to. The first requisite toward such pro-| 
pitiation is knowledge ; the second is action, 
shaped and illuminated by that knowledge. | 


Of knowledge we already see the dawn, |! 


which will open out by-and-by to perfect 
day, while the action which is to follow has | 
its unfailing source and stimulus in the 
moral aud emotional nature of man—in his 
desire for personal well-being, in his sense 
of duty, in his compassionate sympathy | 
with the sufferings of his fellow-men. “ How 
often,” says Dr. William Budd, in his cele- 
brated work on “Typhoid Fever,””— how 
often have I seen in past days, in the sin-| 
gle narrow chamber of the day-laborer’s 
cottage, the father in the coffin, the mother in 
the sick-bed in muttering delirium, and) 
nothing to relieve the desolation of the 
children but the devotion of some poor| 
neighbor, who, in too many cases, paid the 
penalty of her kindness in becoming herself | 
the victim of the same disorder!” From 
the vantage-ground already won I look for- 
ward with confident hope to the triumph of 
medical art over scenes of misery like that 
here described. The cause of the calamity 
being once clearly revealed, not- only to the 
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physician, but to the public, whose intelli- 
gent co-operation is absolutely essential to 
success, the final victory of humanity is 
only a question of time. We have already 
a foretaste of that victory in the triamphs 
of surgery as practiced at your doors. 


oe CC 


HEAVEN. 


BY NANCY A. W. PRIEST. 


Beyond these chilly winds and gloomy skies, 
Beyond death’s cloudy portal, 

There is a land where beauty never dies 
And love becomes immortal. 


A land whose light is never dimmed by shade, 
Whose fields are ever vernal ; 

Where nothing beautiful can ever fade, 
But blooms for aye, eternal. 


We may not know how sweet its balmy air, 
How bright and fair its flowers ; 

We may not hear the songs that echo there, 
Through those enchanted bowers. 


The city’s shining towers we may not see 
With our dim earthly vision ; 

For death, the silent warder, keeps the key 
That opes the gates elysian. 


But sometimes, when adown the western sky 
The glowing sunset lingers, 

Its golden gates swing inward noiselessly, 
Unlocked by silent fingers. 


And while they stand a moment half-ajar, 
Gleams from the inner glory 

Stream brightly through the azure vault afar, 
And half reveal the story. 


O land unknown! O land of love Divine! 
Father, All-wise, eternal, 

Guide, guide these wandeiing, way-worn feet of mine 
Into those pastures vernal ! 


—————_ --@e 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN FOURTH 
MONTH, 1877. 
From the N. Y. Pocket Almanac. 


5th, Sandwich. New England Y. M. 
7th, Honey Creek, lowa Y. M. 
14th, New Garden, North Carolina Y. M. 
“ West Grove, Western Y. M. 
18th, Farmington, New York Y. M. 
19th, Cornwall, - - 
2ist, Dover, New England Y. M. 
- ** Deep River, North Carolina Y. M. 
= “ Honey Creek, Western Y. M. 
Sand Creek, ™ - 
Minneapolis, lowa Y. M. 
25th, Westbury, New York Y. M. 
28th, Scipio, a“ "7 
, Goshen, Ohio Y. M. 
Adrian, “ - 
Winchester, Indiana Y, M. 
Fairfield, - - 


Fourth mo. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“ “ 
“ oe 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ “ 
“e “ 
“ 


“ ‘ 


Blue River, Western Y. M. 
Winneshiek, lowa Y. M. 


“ “ 


> — 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices to the 
26th inst. have been received. 

THE EASTERN QuesTION.—Affairs continue in an 
undecided position. The British Cabinet, on the 21st, 
considered the Russian propositions for a modification 
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of the protocol, but did not agree to them. Lord 
Derby declared in the House of Lords on ‘the 22d 
that both the wording and the conditions under which 
the protocol should be signed, if signed at all, were 
still under consideration, and that whenever st 

should be taken, they would be submitted to~Parlia- 
ment without unnecessary delay, The difficulty is 
believed by the public to be that Russia is disposed to 
insist that Turkey shall « demobilize”’ its army before 
Russia will do the same, and it is not thought that 
Turkey will consent. Indeed, it is asserted that Tur- 
key on the 2oth inst. informed the powers that under 
no circumstances would it yield assent to the protocol 
if it contained such a stipulation. Gen. Ignatieff was 
at Vienna on the 25th. It was said that the Austrian 
Cabinet would again propose to him the reforms orig- 
inally suggested by its Premier, as the best means of 


preserving peace and ameliorating the condition of the | 


Christians in Turkey; and would also propose that 
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destitution is rapidly spreading. A deputy recently 
said in the Reichstag that actual famine was impend. 
ing among the Giant Mountains in Silesia. A com. 
mittee has been formed in Berlin to try to devise 
measures of relief, and other cities and towns haye 
asked permission to begin important public works, so 
as to give employment to the poor. 

Among the special envoys sent to Berlin to congratu. 
late the Emperor on his recent birth-day, was one 
from President Mac Mahon of France. He was cor. 
dially received, and Prince Bismarck at a dinner to the 
deplomatic ory ns expressed great gratification at this 
indication of friendly relations betwen France and 
Germany. 

DomEsTIC..—The Coroner’s Jury on the victims of 
the Ashtabula bridge disaster found a verdict that the 
bridge was defective in construction, and censured the 
railroad company for this, and still more for the failure 
to have it properly inspected and the defects remedied, 


Russia and Turkey demobilize simultaneously, to which | during the years in which it has been in use. A special 


it was hoped that Russia would consent. 

No agreement had been attained between Turkey 
and Montenegro, the question of rectification of the 
frontier being still a difficulty. The Montenegrin 
delegates had asked for further instructions. The 


| committee of the Ohio Legislature, appointed tu inves. 


tigate the matter, has reported that from £0 to 100 
lives were lost by the disaster; that the bridge went 
down under an ordinary load, by reason of defects in 
its original construction; that these defects might 


Porte had promised to submit to the Turkish Parlia- | bave been discovered at any time since its construction 
ment, for final decision, the concessions it was willing | by careful inspection ; that the bridge was liable to 
to make, and the Montenegrin demands, The armis- | g!v¢ way at any time during the last ten or twelve 


tice has been prolonged to the 13th of Fourth month. 


AFRICA.—Three letters have been recently received 
from H. M. Stanley, written from Ujiji, on the eastern 
shore of Lake Tanganyika, on the 7th, oth and 13th 
of Eighth month last. After exploring the region 
between Lakes Victoria and Albert Nyanza, and 
discovering a large river, Kagiera, flowing into 
Victoria Nyanza from the southwest, he took a south- 
erly route to Ujiji. He has discovered also two lakes 
which he named Windermere and Kagiera, but by the 
hostility of the natives and the scarcity of food he was 
forced to abandon for the time his eftorts to reach the 
southern end of Lake Albert Nyanza. Putting to- 
gether at Ujiji a boat which he had with him, he made 
a complete circuit of Lake Tanganyika, and verified 
many observations made on a previous exploration in 
company with Dr. Livingstone. He intended to pro- 
ceed to Neyangwe, west of the northern end of Lake 
Tanganyika, and on the Lualaba river, and there to 
determine his further course. 


ITALY.—The Pope is reported to be again ill. His 
advisers are said to be trying to lead France and Aus- 
tria to revive the Roman question, apparently hoping 
to induce Italy so far to recognize the Pope’s temporal 
power as to cede to the Papacy the Leonine City (the 
portion of Rome in which he now resides), where all 
religious orders expelled from the Italian capital might 
find refuge. Some of the members of the French 
Assembly have called the attention of the Duc De- 
cazes, one of the Ministers, to the position of the Pa- 
pacy, and he has declared his solicitude for its interests. 

FRANCE.—The Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
have adjourned to the 1st of Fifth mo. 


GERMANY.—The government has informed the 
Reichstag that five millions of the balance in hand of 
the indemnity received from France, representing the 
share of the North German Confederation, will be dis- 
tributed among the States which belonged toit. A 
further sum of three and a quarter millions may be 
expected from the same funds. 


A bill establishing the Supreme Tribunal of Ger- | 


many at Leipsic has passed the Reichstag. The Prus- 
sian Minister of Justice and the Moderate Liberals de- 
sired to have this court located at Berlin, but the Ad- 
vanced Liberals and other parties favored Leipsic, to 
keep it tree from government influence. 


years under loads which the regular course of business 
might bring upon it, and that it was most remarkable 
that the fall did not sooner occur. The report was ac 
companied by a bill specifying how bridges of differ. 
ent spans should be constructed. 

The President and Cabinet have had the condition 
of Louisiana and South Carolina under careful consid- 


| eration for some time past. The President desires to 


act only upon full information, and as a means of ob- 
taining this, it is stated that he wishes to send a trast- 
worthy and impartial commission to New Orleans, to 
examine and report the actual status of the conflicting 
State governments. Difficulty has been found in form- 
ing this commission, some of those who have been 
invited declining to act. Vice-President Wheeler 
ex-Gov. Brown of Tennessee and John M. Harlan 


| of Kentucky, are understood to have accepted the 


trust. Packard having complained to the President 
of the arrest of some of his officers by the Nicholls 
officials, as a violation of the provisions of the statu 
guo, Gen, Auger has been instructed to inquire 
into the matter, and to enforce the maintenance of the 
statu guo. Both Nicholls and Packard have issued 
proclamations, calling upon the citizens to sustain their 


| respective governments by paying their taxes. Itis 


asserted that the business men of New Orleans mosily 
recognize the Nicholls government, and the Merchants’ 
Exchange and some other organizations have adopted 
resolutions to that effect. In the case of South Caro- 
lina, the President has invited both claimants of the 
Governorship to a personal conference with him at 





The industrial crisis in Germany grows worse, and’ Alabama speaking also in its favor. 


carer Goat and both have consented. The Cham- 
ber of merce of Charleston has appointed a dele- 
gation to visit Washington and confer with the Presi- 
dent on this question. 

The late Congress having failed to pass the Army 
Appropriation bill and there being therefore no pro- 
vision for the support of the army after the last of 
Stxth month, the President will call an extra session, 
probably to convene in the latter part of Fifth month. 
The extra session of the Senate closed on the 17th 
inst. Among the nominations which were confirmed 
was that of Frederick Douglas, the well-known colored 
orator, as Marshal of the District of Columbia. Scme 
opposition was made to it, but on the final vote, all the 
Republican members present and several Souther 
Democrats, voted for confirmation, Senator Morgan of 


